INTERNAL  IMPROVEMENTS. 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  C.  E.  STUART,  OF  MICHIGAN, 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  FRIDAY,  JULY  21,  1848, 

On  the  Civil  and  Diplomatic  Appropriation  Bill. 


The  question  being  on  reconsidering  the  vote  by  which 
the  civil  and  diplomatic  appropriation  bill  was  rejected, 
and  Mr.  Smith,  of  Indiana,  and  others,  having  expressed 
their  sentiments — 

Mr.  STUART,  of  Michigan,  said,  when  he  had 
made  the  motion  to  reconsider  the  other  day,  it 
was  with  no  intention  of  addressing  the  House,  or 
of  deviating  from  the  rule  he  had  prescribed  for 
himself,  to  make  no  remarks  during  this  session, 
except  such  as  should  become  necessary  to  ex¬ 
plain  his  votes  ;  but  the  course  of  argument  of  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Smith]  had  been  so 
extraordinary  as  to  induce  him  to  trespass  upon 
this  rule,  and  to  ask  the  attention  of  the  House  for 
a  short  time. 

What  was  the  question  before  the  House?  It 
was,  whether  this  House  would  reconsider  the  vote 
upon  the  passage  of  this  bill,  and,  if  agreed  to, 
whether  they  would  reconsider  the  vote  upon  the 
engrossment,  and  then  strike  out  of  the  bill  the 
obnoxious  feature.  A  little  history  on  this  sub¬ 
ject,  amid  the  confusion  which  gentlemen  on  the 
other  side  of  the  House  seemed  disposed  to  get 
up,  might  not  be  unimportant.  It  was  sought  to 
be  shown  that  the  other  side  of  the  House  was 
not  responsible  for  its  action. 

With  a  decisive  majority  on  every  single  ques¬ 
tion,  it  was  now  sought  to  be  proved  that  they 
were  not  responsible  for  the  character  of  its  legis¬ 
lation.  Was  it  so?  How  was  the  vote  upon  this 
question  ?  Seventeen  gentlemen  on  the  other  side 
of  the  House  had  voted  against  the  passage  of  this 
bill,  and  the  majority  against  it  was  only  twenty- 
three.  Eleven  gentlemen  on  this  side  of  the  House 
voted  for  it,  and  he  was  happy  to  say  he  was 
among  that  number,  for  never,  while  he  was  hon¬ 
ored  with  a  seat  on  this  floor,  would  he  so  vote  as 
to  stop  the  wheels  of  this  Government,  if  that  vote 
could  be  avoided  with  a  proper  regard  for  his  con¬ 
stitutional  duty. 

Those  seventeen  gentlemen  had  voted  for  this 
appropriation  for  the  Savannah  river,  on  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  concurring  with  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
where  it  had  been  stricken  out ;  they  believed  it 
both  constitutional  and  expedient',  and  yet  they 
voted  against  the  bill  on  its  fineA  passage:  and  for 
what  purpose?  Why,  they  came  up,  like  children, 
and  said  they  did  it  for  fun!  Grave  legislators, 
able  statesmen,  eminfcnt  men  legislating  for  the 


people  of  this  country  for  fun,  as  a  matter  of  farce, 
because  gentlemen  on  this  side  of  the  House,  en¬ 
tertaining  views  against  the  power  of  Congress  to 
make  this  appropriation,  had  seen  fit  to  vote  against 
the  bill!  Now,  he  asked  in  candor,  could  any 
man  who  entertained  a  constitutional  objection  to 
the  passage  of  such  an  item  as  this  vote  for  a  bill 
that  contained  it?  And  if  he  saw  fit  to  cast  his 
'vote  against  it,  did  it  become  the  majority  of  this 
House,  who  entertained  opposite  opinions,  also  to 
vote  against  the  bill?  How  were  they  justified 
before  the  country  ?  He  would  like  to  hear  gen¬ 
tlemen  confine  themselves  to  this  question,  and 
give  a  direct  answer. 

Something  had  been  said,  in  the  course  of  this 
debate,  in  relation  to  the  conduct  of  the  Speaker 
in  regard  to  this  question.  When  he  (Mr.  S  ) 
had  made  the  motion  to  reconsider  the  vote  on  this 
item,  in  response  to  a  suggestion  of  the  Speaker 
that  the  motion  could  not  be  made  under  the  rules, 
he  had  intimated  that  he  had  an  abiding  confidence 
that  the  present  Speaker  would  not  so  hold,  and 
he  must  be  permitted  to  say,  that  in  his  humble 
judgment,  the  conduct  of  the  Chair  on  this  occa¬ 
sion  was  entitled  to  the  highest  respect  of  every 
member  of  this  House.  The  only  question  on 
which  he  had  differed  with  the  Chair — and  upon 
which  he  had  not  had  time  to  examine  the  prece¬ 
dents — was  in  relation  to  the  original  vote  given 
by  the  Speaker;  whether  the  bill  bad  not  proceed¬ 
ed  so  far,  whether  it  had  not  gone  through  such 
subsequent  stages  of  reading  and  voting  as  to  pre¬ 
clude  the  right  of  the  Speaker  to  vote  upon  the 
amendment.  Having  had  no  time  to  examine  the 
precedents,  he  was  obliged  to  defer  to  the  decision 
of  the  Speaker,  for  the  time  being,  as  correct. 

But  gen/Aemen  whom  he  knew  to  be  sound  con¬ 
stitutional  lawyers — gentlemen,  he  repeated,  of 
eminent  ability — had  undertaken  to  distinguish  be¬ 
tween  this  appropriation  and  appropriations  to  re¬ 
move  a  sandbar — had  undertaken  to  tell  this  House, 
that  while  Congress  had  no  power  to  remove  ob¬ 
structions  which  the  laws  of  God  and  of  nature 
had  placed  in  harbors  and  rivers,  they  had  the 
power  to  remove  those  placed  there  by  man.  He 
should  like  to  hear  those  gentlemen  at  length  in 
reference  to  this  distinction.  If  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  gave  the  power  to  remove 
these  obstacles,  it  gave  it  without  regard  to  how 
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they  came  there.  He  was  among  the  number 
who  believed  the  Constitution  did  confer  this 
power;  and  he  believed  it  was  a  matter  of  no  con¬ 
sequence  how  the  obstructions  had  been  formed; 
and,  if  he  might  be  permitted  to  say  it,  with  re¬ 
spect  for  the  opinions  of  gentlemen  on  the  other 
side,  the  distinction  was  ridiculous  between  ob¬ 
structions  in  a  river  caused  by  sinking  vessels, 
hulks,  &c.,  to  keep  out  an  enemy’s  fleet,  and  those 
caused  by  the  accumulation  of  sand  by  the  i  ction 
of  water.  How  was  this  case  distinguished  from 
the  bar  formed  at  the  end  of  the  pier  at  Chicago, 
erected  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States? 

He  had  voted  in  committee  and  in  the  House 
against  this  item.  Why?  Because  it  was  in  di¬ 
rect  violation  of  the  rule  of  the  House  to  place  it 
in  the  bill;  and  if  these  votes  were  reconsidered, 
so  that  it  would  be  in  order,  he  intended  to  move 
to  exert  the  power  of  this  House  to  strike  it  out. 
The  81st  rule  was  imperative  that  no  such  appro¬ 
priation  should  be  reported  in  a  general  appropria¬ 
tion  bill,  nor  be  in  order  as  an  amendment  thereto, 
and  he  would  like  to  know,  therefore,  by  what  au¬ 
thority  this  appropriation  was  embraced  in  this 
bill?  Why  did  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  of 
Ways  and  Means,  representing  in  part  a  western 
State  largely  interested  in  the  system  of  internal 
improvements — a  State  which  embraced  within  its 
borders  as  many  objects  of  improvement  as  any 
other — why  did  that  gentleman  consent,  in  the  navy 
appropriation  bill,  to  provide  for  Boston  harbor, 
and,  in  the  civil  and  diplomatic  appropriation  bill, 
to  improve  the  mouth  of  Savannah  river?  Was 
this  legitimate  legislation?  Was  it  fair?  Was  it 
just  to  the  country  which  the  gentleman  and  him¬ 
self  represented  in  part?  Was  it  justice  to  the 
great  Northwest  to  be  thus  tampering,  placing 
single  items  separately  in  the  general  appropria¬ 
tion  bills,  that  they  might  roll  through  with  the 
necessities  of  this  Government,  while  everything 
for  the  benefit  of  the  gentleman’s  constituency  and 
his  was  carefully  excluded? 

Mr.  VINTON  said,  the  gentleman  would  prob¬ 
ably  recollect,  that  when  the  items  for  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  and  Ohio  rivers  were  moved  in  Committee  of 
the  Whole,  he  had  voted  for  them,  and  he  had 
stated  here  yesterday  he  regretted  they  had  not 
passed. 

Mr.  STUART.  Why  did  not  the  gentleman 
put  them  into  the  bill? 

Mr.  VINTON.  No  proposition  was  brought 
before  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means  for 
that  purpose. 

Mr.  STUART.  Was  it  not  the  gentleman  s 
own  business,  as  chairman  of  that  committee,  to 
bring  them  before  the  committee  ?  And  if  the  Sa¬ 
vannah  river  had  been  brought  in  there,  it  certainly 
notified  the  chairman  that  other  internal  improve¬ 
ments  might  also  be  included.  He  understood  that 
one  member  of  that  committee  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
Toombs]  had  introduced  this  item  as  a  member  of 
the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means.  He  repeated, 
it  notified  or  should  have  notified  the  honorable 
chairman  to  take  care,  as  a  western  man,  of  the 
interests  of  his  own  State  and  of  his,  (Mr.  S.’s.) 
Now,  no  such  cavilling  could  be  justified  before 
the  gentleman’s  constituents  or  his,  whatever  might 
be  attempted  on  this  floor  for  political  purposes. 
Their  constituency  would  hold  them  responsible; 
they  would  wish  to  know  why  they  were  voting, 


item  by  item,  to  improve  all  the  harbors  on  the  sea¬ 
board,  while  theirs  in  the  West  were  permitted  to 
remain  in  statu  quo. 

He  took  another  objection.  While  he  would 
vote  for  a  general  bill  for  internal  improvements, 
and  while  he  believed  the  system  constitutional — 
not  to  the  extent  laid  down  by  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana,  [Mr.  Smith,]  at  an  early  part  of  the  ses¬ 
sion,  not  that  we  were  afloat  upon  the  ocean  with¬ 
out  a  chart  or  compass,  but  that  there  were  certain 
well-defined  principles  in  the  Constitution  which 
justified  these  appropriations — while  he  would  vote 
for  a  bill  of  this  kind,  he  would  never  consent  to 
legislation  evidently  intended  for  political  purposes. 
Gentlemen  on  the  other  side  might  quibble,  might 
prevaricate  as  much  as  they  chose,  but  this  item 
had  been  introduced  into  the  general  appropriation 
bill  for  the  purpose  of  making  an  argument  against 
the  Democratic  party — for  the  purpose  of  provo- 
kingaveto,or  of  charging  the  Presidentwith  incon¬ 
sistency.  No  other  motive  could  be  reasonably 
assigned. 

The  gentleman  from  Ohio  had  said  yesterday 
that  he  was  anxious  to  carry  out  the  recommenda¬ 
tions  of  the  Executive  department  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  in  its  various  branches.  If  so,  why  had  he, 
aschairman  of  the  Committee  of  Waysand  Means, 
reported  against  the  request  of  the  Commissioner 
for  an  appropriation  of  $115,000,  to  carry  on  the 
surveys  of  the  public  lands  ?  When  western  men 
had  urged  it  in  Committee  of  the  Whole  on  this 
bill,  why  had  the  majority  of  the  House,  upon 
the  recommendation  of  the  same  committee,  refused 
to  give  them  but  $05,000  ?  But  he  could  not  spend 
too  much  time  on  this  point. 

He  had  alluded  to  the  inconsistency  of  gentle¬ 
men  on  the  other  side  of  the  House,  and  to  the 
fact  that  but  for  the  honorable  gentleman  from 
Georgia  on  his  side,  [Mr.  Cobb,]  this  bill  would 
now  sleep  the  sleep  of  death.  After  a  majority  of 
this  House  had  defeated  it,  no  gentleman  had  risen 
on  that  side  to  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  and 
save  the  bill  by  striking  out  the  obnoxious  item. 
He  should  say  a  few  words  in  relation  to  the  pro¬ 
priety  of  this  legislation,  and  then  he  should  pass 
to  the  other  branches  of  the  subject. 

He  spoke  now  of  the  respect  which  was  due  to 
a  coordinate  branch  of  this  Government.  Differ¬ 
ing,  as  did  honorable  gentlemen  on  the  other  side 
with  the  present  Executive  of  the  United  States 
upon  this  constitutional  question,  he  asked,  was  it 
respectful?  Was  it  that  respect  which  they  de¬ 
manded  at  his  hands?  Were  the  denunciations 
which  they  had  so  often  heard  from  gentlemen  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States  as  a  miscreant, 
as  the  greatest  enemy  known  to  the  country,  of 
the  Constitution  and  liberties  of  the  people,  that 
respect  which  was  due  to  the  Executive?  While 
honorable  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  were  con¬ 
stantly  declaring  that  gentlemen  on  his  side  came 
here  but  to  register  the  edicts  of  the  President,  and 
that  they  should  govern  their  action  by  the  princi¬ 
pled  of  justice  and  a  due  regard  to  the  rights  of  the 
people,-  why  did  they  not  pay  that  respect  to  the 
President  which  the  rules  of  the  House  made  in¬ 
cumbent  upoft  them,  and  keep  out  of  this  bill  ap¬ 
propriations  not  rightly  there  ? 

But  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  had  amused  the 
House,  and  he  confessed  had  amused  him,  at  some 
of  the  positions  he  had  tD.,fen-  He  did  not  see  the 
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honorable  member  in  his  seat,  but,  inasmuch  as  it 
was  his  duty  to  be  there,  he  hoped  he  would  be 
soon.  It  was  strange  for  one  who,  like  him,  knew 
the  early  political  history  of  this  country  only  by 
reading  it,  to  hear  a  Whig  of  this  day  claiming  to 
be  a  Jeffersonian.  The  gentleman  had  proved 
himself  a  British  Whig  by  reading  a  definition  of 
Edmund  Burke,  and  if  he  wrould  turn  to  Black¬ 
wood’s  Magazine,  which  was  equally  good  Brit¬ 
ish  authority,  he  would  find  it  there  declared  that 
the  devil  was  the  first  Whig;  and  he  put  it  to  the 
gentleman,  that  if  he  resorted  to  British  authority 
to  prove  himself  a  Whig,  he  must  take  British 
authority  in  extenso.  Let  him  ask  the  gentleman, 
to  what  vetoes  respectively  of  the  Executive  of  the 
United  States  did  he  object?  He  would  like  to 
hear  the  gentleman,  or  any  other  honorable  mem¬ 
ber  on  that  side  of  the  House,  specify  to  which  of 
the  vetoes  of  the  various  Presidents  of  the  United 
States  they  objected.  From  the  foundation  of  the 
Government  to  the  present  day,  there  was  not  a 
man,  he  ventured  to  say,  who  dared  get  up  and 
say  he  objected  to  any  veto,  except  that  of  harbor 
and  river  'improvements.  There  was  evidently 
rankling  in  the  heart  of  the  gentleman  from  Indi¬ 
ana,  and  the  gentleman  could  not  entirely  sup¬ 
press  it,  that  old  desire  for  a  national  bank.  True, 
the  gentleman  had  not  the  moral  courage  to  come 
out  and  declare  himself  for  it,  but  he  said,  if  the 
people  want  it,  lo !  he  was  for  it.  He  had  no  con¬ 
stitutional  opinions,  nor  opinions  of  expediency, 
except  those  which  he  might  imagine  came  from 
the  people.  The  gentleman  told  the  House  that 
the  people  of  the  United  States  had  again  and  again 
declared  in  favor  of  a  national  bank.  It  was,  if 
we  judged  from  their  representatives,  lamentably 
true;  but  if  we  judged  from  the  conduct  of  the 
people  alone,  of  those  who  were  engaged  in  their 
agricultural  and  mechanical  pursuits,  who  were 
outside  of  and  beyond  the  influence  of  the  dollars 
that  might  operate  upon  gentlemen  nearer  the 
throne,  they  never  had  been  in  favor  of  such  an 
institution.  Mr.  Madison  interposed  his  veto,  but 
at  the  next  session  yielded  to  what  he  supposed 
wras  the  desire  of  the  people.  That  yielding  had 
been  the  subject  of  the  lamentation  of  the  Democ¬ 
racy  of  the  country  from  that  time  to  the  present; 
it  had  cost  us  millions  of  money;  it  prostrated  the 
producing  classes  in  the  dust;  for  twenty  years 
had  the  Democratic  party  fought  to  throw  off  this 
incubus,  and  they  had  shaken  it  off  “  as  a  lion  the 
dew-drops  from  his  mane.”  The  Democracy  of 
this  eountry  now  stood  erect,  never  to  be  incum¬ 
bered  with  another  institution  of  the  kind. 

But  the  gentleman  asked,  “  are  we  to  be  told  in 

this  year  eighteen  hundred  and  forty - r”  and 

that  turned  out  to  be  the  end  of  his  sentence.  He 
presumed  the  gentleman  was  dishing  up  one  of  his 
old  speeches  of  1840,  when  to  the  Democracy  of 
Indiana  he  had  denied  that  the  Whig  party  had 
any  intention  to  charter  a  bank;  but  no  sooner  had 
they  practised  on  the  credulity  and  confidence  of 
the  people,  and  acquired  the  power,  than  immedi¬ 
ately  they  “let  slip  the  dogs  of  war” — immediate¬ 
ly  the  cloven  foot  had  shown  itself,  and  the  first 
act,  and  the  dying  act,  too,  of  that  Administration 
was  an  effort  to  charter  a  bank. 

Mr.  DUN X  said,  that  so  far  from  the  Whigs  of 
Indiana  in  1840  taking  ground  against  a  national 
bank,  or  pretending  that  they  were  not  for  a  na¬ 


tional  bank,  it  was  one  of  the  main  issues,  if  not 
the  main  issue,  and  was  earnestly  pressed  by 
them. 

Mr.  PETTIT  said,  he  could  not  speak  for  his 
colleague’s  portion  of  Indiana,  but  he  could  for  his 
own,  and  he  could  give  the  Whig  elector’s  name 
who  had  denounced  it  from  one  end  of  his  district 
to  the  other;  it  was  Henry  S.  Lane,  his  predeces¬ 
sor  on  this  floor. 

Mr.  DUNN  disagreed  with  his  colleague,  and 
repeated  his  declaration  that  the  Whigs  of  Indi¬ 
ana  in  1840  had  made  the  question  of  a  bank  a 
prominent  issue,  and  that  the  leading  Whig  jour¬ 
nal  at  Indianapolis  took  ground  both  for  the  con¬ 
stitutional  power  and  the  expediency  of  a  bank. 

Mr.  ROCKHILL  said,  so  far  as  his  district 
was  concerned,  he  never  in  1840  heard  any  elector 
or  other  Whig  orator — and  they  had  had  all  sorts 
of  meetings  and  log-cabin  and  hard-cider  carou¬ 
sals — declare  in  favor  of  a  national  bank.  The 
Democratic  party  had  charged  it  upon  them,  and 
in  every  case  it  was  denied. 

Mr.  STUART  lived  on  the  borders  of  Indiana, 
and  knew  something  of  the  facts  himself.  It  had 
been  declared  at  that  time  through  all  that  region 
of  country,  and  even  a  distinguished  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  had  said,  that  a  national  bank  was 
an  “  obsolete  idea.”  So  far  from  having  agreed 
upon  it  in  any  two  States,  there  were  scarcely  two 
Congressional  districts  where  the  Whig  orators 
proclaimed  the  same  principles.  Why?  Because 
they  dared  not  go  before  the  American  people  with 
their  principles  inscribed  on  their  banners.  In  1844 
they  had  told  the  country  that  Mr.  Clay  was  the 
great  “  embodiment”  of  their  principles;  that  soul 
and  body  he  stood  forth  a  living  monument  of 
Whiggery.  But  it  was  now  too  late  for  gentlemen 
to  say  that  they  had  carried  on  the  canvass  of  1840 
on  principles.  Why,  they  ate  and  drank  the  peo¬ 
ple  out  of  that  election;  hard  cider,  corn  dodgers, 

,  songs,  coon  skins — these  miserable  emblems  indi- 
I  cated  anything  but  an  adherence  to  reason  and 
principle. 

Now,  he  asked  gentlemen  why  they  had  not 
|  nominated  Mr.  Clay?  and  he  told  them,  in  advance, 
i  he  had  no  particular  sympathy  for  that  gentleman. 

I  He  had  a  very  high  regard  for  him  as  a  man,  and 
j  had  ever  esteemed  him  one  of  the  ablest  men  of 
'  the  age.  But,  believing  his  political  principles  to 
|  be  founded  in  error,  that  very  ability  but  made  him 
I  the  more  dangerous.  He  would  remark  further, 
that  from  the  very  outset  of  the  canvass  to  the 
j  present  day,  he  had  earnestly  wished  that  the 
j  Whig  party  would  not  nominate  Mr.  Clay;  he 
i  had  never  entertained  any  other  opinion.  He  be- 
j  lieved  him  to  be  the  strongest  man  they  could 
j  nominate,  and  gentlemen  would  find  out,  in  the 
(  ides  of  November,  that  the  northern  States  did  not 
i  respond  to  the  Philadelphia  nomination.  Gentle¬ 
men  might  blind  their  eyes;  they  might  see  Mr. 

|  Greeley  poising  himself  upon  his  lever,  and  doubt¬ 
ing  which  way  to  go,  and  yet  might  deny  that  all 
was  not  right  in  their  camp;  they  might  hear  the 
j  music  of  northern  men,  proclaiming  that  General 
;  Taylor  was  a  Wilmot  proviso  man,  out  and  out, 
while  southern  men  took  refuge  under  the  fact  of 
|  his  having  been,  born  and  'lived  in  the  South,  and 
his  owning  hundreds  of  slaves;  they  might  cause 
to  be  written  from  this  city  letters  through  mem- 
,  bers  of  Congress  to  different  sections  of  the  coun- 
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try,  making  anything  and  everything  of  his  prin¬ 
ciples,  but  they  would  find  that  men  who  had  been 
Tyterized  would  not  be  Taylorized. 

The  celebrated  “  Allison  letter”  had  been  al¬ 
luded  to  by  the  gentlemen  from  Indiana,  as  con¬ 
taining  the  platform  of  General  Taylor’s  princi, 
pies.  Now,  that  was  a  most  remarkable  letter, 
and  got  up  in  a  remarkable  way,  and  by  remark¬ 
able  men;  and  this  Capitol  could  “  a  tale  unfold” 
in  regard  to  that  letter  which  would  show  whose 
opinions  it  reflected. 

A  man  who  had  had  some  experience  in  the 
legal  profession  would  perhaps  regard  that  letter 
as  having  been  written  by  a  conclave  of  able  men 
and  excellent  lawyers,  who  had  gathered  together 
the  whole  incongruous  mass  of  letters  which  the 
old  man  has,  unfortunately  for  himself, ever  written, 
in  which  he  had  declared  himself  a  no-party  man, 
an  Abolitionist,  a  Native  American,  a  Democrat, 
and  a  “Whig,  not  an  ultra  partisan  Whig,  but  a 
Whig  in  principle,”  for  the  purpose  of  producing 
one  of  the  requisite  characteristics  to  induce  the 
Whig  party  at  Philadelphia  to  nominate  him,  and 
under  which  it  was  hoped  all  the  members  of  that 
party,  however  opposite  in  opinion,  would  cheer¬ 
fully  join  in  an  attempt  to  cajole  the  people  into 
his  support.  And,  by  the  way,  he  would  like  to  learn 
from  his  honorable  friend  from  Pennsylvania,  [Mr. 
J.  R.  Ingersoll,]  the  distinction  between  “an 
ultra  partisan  Whig,  and  a  Whig  in  principle.” 
He  took  it,  there  were  none  in  this  House  but  “ul¬ 
tra  partisan  Whigs.”  For  though  there  were  Clay 
Whigs  and  Conscience  Whigs,  Native  Whigs 
and  Abolition  Whigs,  with  a  small  dash  of  Anti- 
rentism,  yet  they  never  failed  to  come  up  here  with 
the  pro-slavery  Whigs  of  the  South,  and  vote  in 
solid  column  against  the  Democratic  party.  He 
thought,  therefore,  they  had  not  that  distinction  in 
this  House,  but  that  they  were  all  “ultra  partisan 
Whigs;”  and  if  any  gentleman,  with  his  political 
dictionary,  could  tell  him  what  the  distinction  was, 
he  should  be  very  happy  to  hear  it.  But  to  return: 
This  Allison  letter — which  seemed  thus  to  have 
been  framed  with  all  the  previous  letters  before  its 
authors,  who  were  attempting,  like  a  lawyer  with 
a  bad  case,  to  reconcile  the  conflicting  doctrines — 
made  General  Taylor  say,  that  he  held  the  veto 
power  to  be  a  high  conservative  power,  not  to  be 
exercised  except  in  cases  of  clear  violation  of  the 
constitution,  or  of  hasty  and  ill-considered  legisla¬ 
tion.  Who  had  ever  pretended  that  it  should  be 
exercised  in  any  other  case?  He  would  like  to 
know,  if  a  bill  passed  through  both  Houses  of 
Congress,  what  was  the  “proper  consideration” it 
should  receive  in  order  to  meet  the  Executive  ap¬ 
probation  ?  How  was  the  Executive  to  know 
whether  it  had  received  that  consideration  or  not, 
except  by  determining  whether  it  was  right  or 
wrong?  Was  he  to  stand  here  and  listen  to  their 
discussions?  Was  he  to  know  whether  they 
passed  a  bill  in  a  month ,  or  in  one  day,  after  it  was 
taken  up?  The  only  manner  in  which  he  could 
determine  whether  legislation  was  hasty  or  incon¬ 
siderate,  was  by  determining  whether  it  was  right 
or  wrong  in  his  opinion,  as  a  coordinate  branch 
of  the  legislature  of  the  country.  It  was  the  only 
test  which  the  Executive  could  apply  ;  and,  while 
the  Allison  letter  was  relied  upon  to  limit  the  veto 
to  certain  cases,  it  applied  to  every  case  upon 
which  a  veto  could  be  made.  In  this  connection 


he  would  again  call — and  he  hoped  to  hear  gentle¬ 
men  take  the  history  of  this  country  and  trace 
down  the  vetoes  of  the  several  Presidents,  and 
point  out  one  to  which  they  were  opposed  except 
that  on  the  harbor  and  river  bill.  Who  did  not 
know  that  the  Democratic  party  of  this  Union 
were  divided  on  that  question,  and  eveY  had  been 
— not  on  the  great  principle,  but  on  the  mode  of 
its  application?  Mr.  Calhoun,  who,  he  thought, 
was  regarded  as  about  as  strict  a  constructionist  as 
any,  and  who,  it  would  be  admitted,  was  one  of 
the  greatest  men  of  the  age,  conceded,  and  had 
done  so  this  session,  that  Congress  did  possess 
the  power,  and  that  the  only  question  wa3  as  to  its 
application.  Upon  that  question  of  its  application 
the  Democratic  party,  he  repeated,  had  ever  been 
divided.  Now,  what  induced  the  Whig  party  to 
favor  it?  The  same  thing  that  induced  them  to 
favor  every  other  proposition  which  the  Democrat¬ 
ic  party  opposed.  It  was  the  only  basis  on  which 
they  could  agree.  They  came  into  power  in  1840, 
and  they  could  not  hold  together  ninety  days. 
The  moment  they  came  to  compare  the  opinions  ' 
of  different  individuals  from  different  sections  of 
the  country,  the  confusion  of  Babel  was  harmony 
in  comparison  with  their  action. 

It  had  been  said  here  by  another  gentleman  from 
Indiana,  [Mr.  Thompson,]  at  a  former  part  of  the 
session,  that,  when  Mr.  Tyler  became  a  little 
Democratic,  they  abandoned  him.  Now,  that 
was  true;  and,  had  he  become  thoroughly  Demo¬ 
cratic,  the  Democratic  party  would  have  endorsed 
him;  but  as,  in  the  Christian  world,  a  man  must 
forsake  the  Devil  and  all  his  works,  so  in  the  po¬ 
litical  world  a  man  must  shake  off  every  vestige 
ofWhiggery,  in  all  its  connections,  or  he  could 
never  be  a  Democrat.  A  gentleman  near  him  said, 

“  a  modern  Democrat.”  No,  noran  ancient  Dem¬ 
ocrat.  What  were  Jefferson’s  opinions  upon  a 
national  bank  as  long  ago  as  the  administration  of 
General  Washington?  He  gave  his  opinions  against 
it,  and  never  changed  those  opinions.  What  was 
the  opinion  of  Mr.  Madison  on  the  same  question? 
Against  it;  yielding,  in  an  evil  hour,  as  he  had  be¬ 
fore  said,  to  what,  in  his  own  language,  seemed  to 
to  be  the  will  of  the  people.  What  was  the  opin¬ 
ion  of  modern  Whiggery?  He  had  heard  honor¬ 
able  gentlemen  say  that  party  sprung  up  in  1832. 
What  built  them  up?  General  Jackson’s  veto  of 
the  bank.  They  took  ground  against  him,  and 
declared  that  this  country  was  to  be  and  should  be 
ruined  without  that  institution.  This,  let  him  tell 
gentlemen  on  the  other  side,  was  modern  Whig¬ 
gery,  but  it  was  ancient  Federalism. 

Mr.  POLLOCK  said  General  Jackson  had  ac¬ 
knowledged  the  constitutionality  of  a  bank. 

Mr.  STUART.  General  Jackson  did  not  show 
much  belief  in  the  constitutionality  of  a  national 
bank  when  he  placed  his  veto  upon  it.  Neither  did 
the  Whig  party  regard  him  as  very  friendly  to  it, 
when,  in  violation  of  the  Constitution,  and  the  rights 
of  the  Executive,  they  placed  upon  the  records  of 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States  a  resolution,  censu¬ 
ring  him  for  the  measures  he  adopted  against  that 
institution;  and  yet  modern  Whiggery  was  an¬ 
cient  Democracy.  Gracious  Heavens!  only  think 
of  it!  [A  laugh.]  A  Whig,  who  dared  not  declare 
in  convention  what  he  thinks,  who  had  not  the 
moral  courage  on  the  floor  of  this  House  to  define 
his  position,  because  he  wanted  to  wire  in  and 
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re  out — because  the  question  of  success  was  the 
ly  question  they  had  at  heart — such  a  Whig  to 
im  to  monopolize  the  ancient  Democracy  ! 

But  we  never  should  get  General  Taylor’s  opin- 
is  on  this  question,  it  seemed.  Although  he  had 
en  written  to  some  six  weeks  since — he  lived  off 
mail  route — his  letter  could  not  reach  him,  and 
!  could  not  receive  his  answer.  He  lived  in 
back  country,  where  nobody  traveled  except 
me  two  or  three  men  who  had  him  in  charge, 
e  should  never  get  his  opinions  on  these  ques- 
ns,  he  (Mr.  S.)  undertook  to  say. 

But,  in  reference  to  the  little  book  which  the 
ntleman  from  Indiana  had  taken  the  pains  to 
id  to  the  Clerk’s  desk  to  have  read,  containing 
;  reply  of  General  Cass  to  an  invitation  to  attend 
3  Chicago  Convention,  a  reply  which  had  been 
;  subject  of  much  Whig  scandal,  both  here  and 
ewhere,  but  which,  in  his  opinion,  was  in  all 
spects,  not  only  perfectly  decorous  and  respect- 
to  that  body,  but,  considering  the  often-ex- 
3ssed  and  well-known  opinions  of  General  Cass 
on  the  subject  which  that  Convention  was  os- 
isibly  convened  to  deliberate  upon,  was  also 
linently  proper.  And  he  had  ever  thought  that 
elaboration,  by  General  Cass,  in  that  letter,  of 
5  published  votes  and  opinions,  would  have  ren¬ 
ted  him  justly  obnoxious  to  a  charge  of  elec- 
■neering  designs.  That  Chicago  Convention 
is  a  great  convention.  There  were  a  great 
iny  distinguished  men  there,  and  they  went 
ere  for  important  purposes.  They  had  no  doubt 
heart  the  success  of  improvements  of  harbors 
d  rivers.  But  the  people  would  consider  it  a 
tie  singular  that  the  Committee  on  Commerce  of 
is  House,  composed  of  a  majority  of  Whigs, 
10  had  that  subject  In  charge,  had  spent  some 
ven  months  in  bringing  out  a  set  of  resolutions 
nply  to  insult  the  Executive  of  the  United  States, 
d  to  furnish  Whig  orators  with  ammunition  for 
e  Presidential  campaign,  instead  of  preparing 
d  passing  through  this  House  a  bill  for  the  im- 
ovement  of  rivers  and  harbors. 

Mr.  HAMPTON,  of  Pennsylvania,  referred  to 
bill  which  had  been  reported  for  the  improve- 
3nt  of  certain  harbors  and  rivers,  and  said  the 
mmittee  had  made  every  effort  to  pass  it  through. 
Mr.  STUART  knew  all  about  the  contents  of 
at  bill ;  and  he  knew  how  it  had  been  treated,  too. 
had  slept  here  in  Committee  of  the  Whole  on 
|e  state  of  the  Union,  and  not  progressed  at  all, 
lile  that  committee  had  labored  seven  months  to 
t  up  a  report  and  resolutions  to  censure  and  in- 
It  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  PIAMPTON  inquired  if  the  chairman  of 
e  Committee  on  Commerce  had  not  made  re- 
ated  efforts  to  have  the  rule  suspended  which 
iquired  bills  to  be  taken  up  in  their  order,  for  the 
irpose  of  passing  this  river  and  harbor  bill;  and 
i  not  the  gentleman  know  that  the  great  body  of 
ntlemen  on  the  other  side  of  the  House  had  in- 
.riably  voted  against  it? 

Mr.  STUART  replied,  Yes;  and  did  not  the 
ntleman  know  that  the  majority  of  this  House 
opted  that  rule?  that  they  had  placed  themselves 
the  predicament  where  they  could  not  get  up 
is  bill?  Did  he  not  know  that  western  Demo¬ 
ats  had  voted  for  it  every  time?  Did  he  not 
low  that  the  majority  were  responsible  for  the 
der  of  the  public  business,  and  that  they  were 


not  content  with  leaving  the  appropriation  bills  to 
keep  their  place  on  the  calendar,  entitled  under 
the  rules  to  precedence  over  all  others,  but  by 
making  them  special  orders  had  overrode  all  other 
bills,  and  thereby  made  business  enough  for  the 
House  to  the  first  of  September?  The  gentleman 
told  them  the  majority  of  this  House  could  not 
pass  the  bill.  It  would  never  do;  they  wanted  to 
talk  about  it;  they  had  kept  the  President’s  mes¬ 
sage  here  a  month  before  referring  it,  making  it  a 
perfect  Buncombe  speech  fund.  The  gentlemen 
need  not  insinuate  that  they  had  any  such  desire. 

He  came  back  to  this  Chicago  Convention.  It 
was  a  great  convention,  gotten  up  for  great  pur¬ 
poses.  It  was  intended  to  be  the  Archimedean 
lever  to  upset  the  Democratic  party;  and  from  the 
East  and  West,  from  the  North  and  South,  the 
grand  sachems  of  Whiggery  attended.  What  did 
they  do?  Insulted  General  Cass  in  open  conven¬ 
tion.  What  was  his  letter?  Gentlemen  might 
laugh  about  it,  but  honorable  men  had  got  to  meet 
the  question  in  an  honorable  manner.  What  was 
that  letter?  It  was  simply  addressed  to  a  friend  at 
Chicago,  saying  that  it  was  out  of  his  power  to  at¬ 
tend.  Did  gentlemen  doubt  his  opinions?  He 
asked  them  if  they  had  looked  at  the  records  of 
Congress?  A  man  who  had  been  here  for  years, 
who,  as  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Went¬ 
worth]  had  said,  had  voted  unqualifiedly  in  favor 
of  every  measure  of  that  kind  which  ought  to  be 
carried — not  for  the  indiscriminate  legislation  of 
Whiggery,  but  for  everything  the  wants  of  the  na¬ 
tion  demanded.  And  yet  gentlemen  did  not  know 
his  position ! 

If  that  had  been  a  great  Whig  tariff  convention, 
and  Mr.  Clay  had  been  invited  to  attend,  and  had 
replied  that  it  was  out  of  his  power  to  be  present, 
would  they  have  doubted  whether  he  was  a  tariff 
man?  No.  It  was  Whiggery  masked  there,  un¬ 
der  the  pretence  of  the  benefit  of  the  people,  as  it 
was  always  masked,  that  had  insulted  the  best 
Democrats  of  the  land.  It  was  Whiggery  that 
had  got  up  this  book;  it  was  one  of  the  emblems 
of  the  campaign;  it  was  modern  Whiggery;  it 
was  that  Whiggery  that  addressed  itself  to  wo¬ 
men  and  children,  and  not  to  the  sense  of  grown¬ 
up  men  on  principle.  It  was  the  Whiggery  that 
dare  not  let  their  candidate  promulgate  his  opin¬ 
ions;  it  was  that  Whiggery  which  concocted  for 
him  letters,  and  sent  them  to  him  to  sign;  it  was 
that  Whiggery  which  had  put  General  Harrison 
under  keepers,  and  had  got  General  Taylor  some¬ 
where  in  Baton  Rouge,  so  far  off  that  letters  could 
never  reach  him,  nor  the  country  hear  from  him  his 
opinions.  The  mails  were  slow.  The  president 
of  the  Philadelphia  Convention  had  to  go  clear 
home  to  North  Carolina  before  he  wrote  to  Gen¬ 
eral  Taylor  informing  him  of  his  nomination,  and 
had  never  got  back  a  return  mail. 

Mr.  OUTLAW  said  that  Governor  Morehead 
had  written  General  Taylor  informing  him  of  his 
nomination  on  the  ninth  of  June,  one  day  after  it 
was  made. 

Mr.  STUART.  Why,  then,  don’t  the  commit¬ 
tee  let  him  answer  ? 

Mr.  OUTLAW  was  understood  to  reply,  be¬ 
cause  the  Democratic  Postmaster  General  would 
not  let  the  mails  go  there,  would  not  furnish  the 
proper  mail  facilities. 

Mr.  STUART  said  that  was  the  very  thing  he 
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wanted  to  know.  A  Democratic  postmaster,  who 
desired  to  know  General  Taylor’s  opinions,  if  he 
had  any,  to  condemn  him  before  the  country,  keep¬ 
ing  back  the  means  of  defeating  him  !  That  was 
Whiggery  with  a  vengeance !  Why,  he  could 
have  carried  the  letter  himself  on  foot,  and  got 
back  before  this  time.  The  Democracy  wanted  to 
kgow  General  Taylor’s  opinions,  yet  gentlemen 
said  the  Postmaster  General  won’t  let  the  mail  go 
there ! 

But  the  mails  were  certain  between  here  and 
Buffalo  or  Albany,  where  Mr.  Fillmore  resided. 
Where  was  his  response  ?  Was  k  true,  as  rumor 
stated,  that  the  committee  thought  best  not  to  pub¬ 
lish  it  until  they  had  got  General  Taylor’s  also  ? 
They  wanted  to  comparedhem;  they  might  not 
agree.  The  opinions  of  Mr.  Fillmore  were  known; 
he  was  known  to  be  a  United  States  Bank  man,  a 
high-tariff  man,  a  Wilmot  proviso  man,  with  alittle 
tincture  of  Abolitionism.  It  was  not  known  how 
General  Taylor’s  opinions  might  tally  with  Mr.  Fill¬ 
more’s;  hence  it  was  necessary  to  detain  this  letter 
until  they  heard  from  Baton  Rouge.  Fie  ventured 
to  say  that  the  people  would  never  be  informed  of 
General  Taylor’s  reply.  It  might  come  perhaps, 
but  it  would  never  see  the  light,  and  we  should  be 
told  by  and  by,  from  his  committee  as  we  were 
told  by  General  Harrison’s,  that  there  was  to  be 
“  no  further  declaration  of  principles  for  he  public 
eye.” 

Mr.  HALL,  of  Missouri,  said  he  thought  the 
gentleman  was  mistaken  in  regard  to  the  corre¬ 
spondence  with  General  Taylor.  He  had  seen  it 
stated  in  the  “  Buena  Vista,”  published  at  Balti¬ 
more,  that  General  Taylor  had  written  a  letter  to 
the  committee',  and  that  they  would  not  publish  it. 

Mr.  STUART  had  seen  that  statement,  but  as 
they  had  the  assurance  of  so  many  gentlemen, 
whose  opinions  they  were  bound  to  respect,  that 
the  letter  would  come,  he  must  conclude,  that  the 
letter  was  on  the  way;  but  it  was  coming  slowly, 
remarkably  slowly! 

Was  it  not  a  little  remarkable  that  the  Whig 
party  had  taken  up  a  man  whose  opinions  no  man 
knew.  Gentlemen  had  been  asked  on  this  floor 
again  and  again  what  General  Taylor’s  opinions 
were  on  various  subjects,  and  they  had  answered 
“I  don’t  know.”  The  gentleman  from  Tennes¬ 
see  [Mr.  Haskell]  had  been  asked  whether  he 
would  veto  the  Wilmot  proviso?  He  replied  “I 
don’t  know;”  and  thus  had  all  answered  who  had 
been  called  upon.  For  a  party  that  claimed  to  be 
a  party  of  principle — that  their  principles  pervaded 
the  whole  atmosphere — that  the  very  sun  that 
shines  but  throws  them  before  the  American  peo¬ 
ple,  to  have  put  up  a  candidate  whose  principles 
they  did  not  know,  and  ask  the  people  to  vote  for 
him  on  that  ground — was  an  appropriate  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  Whiggery,  and  could  be  looked  for  from 
no  other  party  ! 

Mr.  S.  said  there  had  been  a  document  put  forth 
here — no  doubt  by  some  very  able  member  of  Con¬ 
gress;  he  should  not  be  surprised  if  it  were  the  same 
who  was  connected  with  writing  the  Allison  letter — 
in  which  it  was  attempted  to  prove  that  neither 
Mr.  Clay,  nor  any  other  man  who  had  adhered  to 
principle  in  the  Whig  party,  could  be  elected.  It 
stated  that  the  effort  had  been  made  in  1844,  and 
that  they  had  been  voted  down;  that  the  only  safety, 
therefore,  was  to  take  a  man  with  no  principles, 
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that  would  be  supported  by  individuals  of  all  par 
ties,  that  they  might  be  enabled  by  hook  or  b'j 
crook  to  elect  him;  and  they  seemed  very  faithful!] 
to  be  acting  on  that  proposition.  An  eminent  gen 
tleman  from  Maryland  had  proclaimed  all  over  th 
country  that  the  old  issues  were  abandoned,  tha 
General  Taylor  would  not  be  the  exponent  of  th 
principles  of  any  party;  if  he  run,  that  he  was  t 
be  the  candidate  of  the  people  at  large,  and  i  j; 
elected,  that  he  would  not  carry  out  the  principle 
of  any  particular  party,  and  still  gentlemen  insistei 
that  General  Taylor  was  a  Whig.  That  he  ws 
an  honest  man,  he  (Mr.  S.)  believed;  and  he  tol 
us  that  for  forty  years  he  had  not  known,  and  d( 
dared  he  now  knew,  ndthing  of  the  great  question 
which  divided  the  parties  of  the  country.  Out  c 
his  own  mouth  he  told  us  that  he  was  utterly  unf 
to  be  President  of  the  United  States;  and  yet  ger 
tlemen  insisted  that  he  was  the  properest  man  i 
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all  the  world  to  discharge  the  duties  of  that  exalte 


station. 

He  had  already  consumed  'more  time  than  h 
had  intended,  but  he  wished  to  say,  in  conclusior 
that  he  earnestly  hoped  that  gentlemen  who  shoul 
take  the  floor  on  the  other  side  would  undertake  t 
tell  the  House  definitely  what  were  the  opinions  < 
General  Taylor  on  the  leading  questions  of  th 
day.  Don’t  tell  us  you  don’t  know,  (said  Mr.  S. 
tell  us  what  they  are.  Don’t  attack  the  Demoi 
racy  of  this  country,  and  question  their  opinioni 
whose  opinions  you  know,  and  undertake  to  see 
shelter  under  the  smoke  and  dust  you  kick  up;  te 
us  what  you  mean  to  do  yourselves.  And  now  h 
would  tell  what  he  thought  they  intended  to  d( 
From  the  history  of  that  party,  since  he  had  know 
it,  he  was  prepared  to  say  they  intended  to  do  jui 
that  which  they  most  loudly  condemned.  If  the 
charged  the  Democratic  party  with  trickery  an 
treachery,  with  undertaking  to  palm  off  opinior 
which  were  not  their  real  sentiments,  let  gentli 
men  and  let  the  country  be  assured  that  they  it 
tended  to  be  trickish  and  knavish  themselve: 
When  in  1840  they  insisted  they  were  opposed  t 
a  bank,  they  were  found  then  breaking  up  the 
party  for  the  sake  of  establishing  one.  When  the 
were  now  found  insisting  that  all  the  old  issuf 
had  become  obsolete,  let  the  people  be  assured  the 
wanted  to  fasten  upon  the  country  all  those  odiot 
Federal  measures  which  had  been  so  often  an 
emphatically  condemned.  When  they  charge 
that  General  Cass,  although  he  had  come  out  art 
proclaimed  his  opinions,  and  published  them  1 
the  W'orld,  and  with  the  rapidity  of  the  press,  ni 
with  the  slowness  of  the  mail,  meant  to  deceit 
the  South  and  the  North,  let  the  people  be  assure 
they  were  endeavoring  to  have  General  Taylor  d 
the  same  thing.  But  the  gentleman  from  Indiar 
had  told  the  blouse  that  General  Cass  had  change 
his  opinion  on  the  annexation  of  Texas- — th 
when  first  agitated  he  wag  opposed  to  it,  and  d 
dared  if  England  wanted  it  let  her  have  it — 1 
would  like  to  know  the  gentleman’s  authority 

Mr.  SMITH  was  understood  to  refer  to  M 
Howard,  as  having  heard  this  opinion  from  Ge 
eral  Cass’s  own  lips. 

Mr.  STUART.  Yes;  Jacob  M.  Howard; 
man  who,  whatever  was  his  private  charade 
politically  had  only  the  reputation  of  belyii 
everybody  opposed  to  him.  Tell  it  not  in  Gatl 
Publish  it  not  in  the  streets  of  Askelon!  Gener 
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pass’s  opinions  had  been  published  to  the  world, 
[e  had  never  said  any  such  thing.  General  Cass 
[ad  been  in  favor  of  the  annexation  of  Texas  from 
le  first,  and  so  had  the  Democratic  party.  They 
ad  early  supported  that  measure  in  the  State  he 
ad  the  honor  in  part  to  represent,  and  had  added 
le  “  lone  star,”  to  the  constellation  then  on  the 
.merican  banner,  when  all  the  New  England  Fed- 
ralists  had  gone  against  it,  and  had,  by  their  oppo- 
ition  to  their  own  country,  brought  on  the  war. 

fWe  had  the  evidence  of  the  Mexican  commission- 
s,  since  the  ratification  and  exchange  of  the 
reaty,  that  the  country  east  of  the  Rio  Grande 
vas  within  the  jurisdiction  of  Texas,  and  had  been 
!ver  since  she  revolted;  that  although  the  Mex- 
:an  troops  had,  at  different  times,  made  incursions 
nto  the  country  east  of  that  river,  they  had  as  often 
ieen  driven  back  again. 

“The  intention  (say  the  commissioners)  of  making  the 
travo  a  limit,  has  been  announced  by  the  clearest  signs  lor 
Jhe  last  twelve  years;  and  it  would  have  been  impossible 
it  the  present  day  to  change  it.  After  the  defeat  of  San 
Tacinto ,  in  April ,  1836,  that  luas  the  territory  which  u-e  stipu- 
a led  to  evacuate ,  and  which  we  accordingly  did  evacuate ,  by 
'ailing  hack  on  Matamoros.  In  this  place  was  afterwards 
tationed  what  was  called  the  army  of  the  north;  and  though 
t  is  true  that  expeditions  and  incursions  have  been  made  there 
ven  as  far  as  Bejar ,  we  have  very  soon  retreated ,  leaving  the 
ntermediatc  space  absolutely  free .  In  this  state  General  Taylor 
’ound  it,  when,  in  the  early  part  of  last  year,  he  entered  there 
ry  order  of  his  Government.” 

How  stood  the  Whig  party  now — the  most 
arominent  of  whose  members  had  been  the  zealous 
advocates  of  Mexico,  against  the  clearest  rights  of 
Iheir  own  country,  and  had  condemned  the  war, 
from  first  to  last,  as  an  “  unconstitutional,”  “  un¬ 
necessary,”  “damnable”  war;  who  had  recom¬ 
mended  our  soldiers  to  “hospitable  graves”  in  that 
country?  They  had  chosen  a  man  as  their  candi¬ 
date  for  the  Presidency  who  had  no  other  reputa¬ 
tion  as  a  public  man  except  what  he  had  got  through 
this  war.  It  reminded  him  of  what  old  Thad. 
Wood  said  when  he  imprisoned  his  father-in-law 
for  debt:  he  said  it  “  made  him  feel  like  h — 11,  but 
he  wanted  the  money.”  These  gentlemen  felt  bad; 
they  had  mourned  over  and  condemned  the  sin 
and  wickedness  of  this  war  before  the  country; 
and  yet  they  wanted  the  offices:  and  so  they  had 
selected  the  man  who  had  acted  a  prominent  part 
as  a  commanding  general  in  this  disgraceful,  un¬ 
holy  war,  as  their  candidate  for  the  Presidency — 
seeking,  by  means  of  his  military  popularity,  and 
a  studied  concealment  of  their  true  sentiments,  to 
have  their  wants  gratified. 

Mr.  SMITH,  of  Indiana,Interposed,  and  wished 


to  ask  the  gentleman  if  General  Cass  had  changed 
his  mind  on  the  subject  of  the  Wilmot  proviso? 

Mr.  STUART  replied,  he  had.  General  Cass 
had  written  it  in  black  and  white,  and  spread  be¬ 
fore  the  world  that  he  had. 

Mr.  DUNCAN,  of  Kentucky,  inquired  if  it  was 
the  Nicholson  letter  the  gentleman  referred  to,  or 
a  private  letter? 

Mr.  STUART  replied,  that  he  referred  to  the 
Nicholson  letter,  in  which  he  said  that  a  change 
had  taken  place  in  his  mind.  He  (Mr.  S.)  be¬ 
lieved  certain  gentlemen  at  the  other  end  of  the 
Capitol — Messrs.  Clayton  and  Phelps,  and  we 
should  see  how  many  others — had  changed  their 
opinions  also.  Now,  he  would  like  to  know  from 
the  gen  tleman  from  Ind  iana  whether  he  had  changed 
his  opinion  on  the  subject? 

Mr.  SMITH  replied,  he  had  not. 

Mr.  STUART  wanted  to  know,  then,  what  was 
General  Taylor’s  position  on  that  subject;  he 
wished  the  gentleman  to  answer  him,  not  to  tell 
him  “I  don’t  know.” 

Mr.  SMITH  declining  to  answer — 

Mr.  STUART  said,  gentlemen  on  the  other  side 
were  very  apt  at  asking  questions,  but  had  not  the 
moral  courage  to  answer  them.  The  gentleman 
from  Indiana  could  write  letters  to  his  constituen¬ 
cy — he  could  make  General  Taylor  all  things  to  all 
men,  but  he  ought  to  have  the  moral  courage,  as 
the  Representative  of  a  noble  constituency,  to  stand 
up  here  and  say  what  were  the  opinions  of  his 
candidate.  Gentlemen  on  his  side  of  the  House 
had  been  told  by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Schenck]  that  the  Democratic  party  “  went  it 
blind”  for  all  the  measures  of  Mr.  Polk.  He  would 
like  to  know  whether  the  Whig  party  were  not 
“going  it  blind,”  too? 

Mr.  SMITH,  of  Indiana,  inquired  if  the  gentle¬ 
man  was  in  favor  of  the  Wilmot  proviso? 

Mr.  STUART  replied,  he  was.  Now,  did  the 
gentleman  wish  to  inquire  further? 

Mr.  SMITH  asked  if  the  gentleman  was  for 
General  C^ass  ^ 

Mr.  STUART  said  he  was  for  General  Cass,  be¬ 
cause’  by  his  election  the  Democracy  would  sustain 
the  great  principles  of  the  party  for  which  they  had 
contended  twenty  years;  because  he  was  eminently 
qualified  for  the  duties  of  that  exalted  station,  was 
“  honest,  capable,  and  faithful  to  the  Constitution;” 
because  he  was  the  chosen  candidate  of  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  party,  under  the  control  of  which  this  vexed 
question  must  be  settled,  if  it  should  ever  be  set¬ 
tled,  with  a  just  regard  to  the  true  interests  of  the 
people  of  the  whole  Union. 
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